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BRIEFER NOTICES 

Lord Bryce's new work on Modern Democracies, which has come from 
the press too late for an adequate review in this issue, is published by 
the Macmillan Company. The material contained in the two vol- 
umes divides itself into three parts. The first, covering 162 pages, 
relates to the general principles of democratic government. It includes 
chapters upon such topics as "Democracy and Education," "Democracy 
and Religion," and "The Press in a Democracy." The second divi- 
sion of the work, covering a much greater portion of it, is allotted to a 
study of present-day democracies in their actual workings. The coun- 
tries chosen are France, Switzerland, the United States and some of 
the British self-governing colonies. The concluding chapters, fifteen 
of them, set forth the author's observations and reflections upon the 
past, present and future of democratic government. Lord Bryce's 
volumes will be of great interest to students of political science every- 
where. A comprehensive review of the work will appear in the next 
issue of this periodical. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons have published a Life of Joseph 
Hodges Choate (2 vols., pp. 471, 439) by E. S. Martin, the widely- 
known New York journalist. As a constitutional jurist of great promi- 
nence as well as an ambassador to the court of St. James, Mr. Choate 
found himself placed very close to things of high public importance and 
his letters contain a great deal of interesting comment. He was a 
prolific correspondent and for that reason has become a large contribu- 
tor to his own biography. Mr. Choate's writings, public and iprivate, 
make up by far the larger part of the two volumes. They afford a 
remarkably good delineation of the way in which a great lawyer and 
man of affairs looked upon the various aspects of American life during 
the decades immediately before and after the turn of the century. 

The same publishers have also issued Royal Cortissoz's Life of White- 
law Reid (2 vols., pp. 424, 472). Apart from the fact that Choate and 
Reid were both New Yorkers and served as ambassadors to Great Brit- 
ain, their careers, interests and points of view were not at all alike. 
Whitelaw Reid's journalistic impulses carried his interests over a wider 
area, and there was scarcely any great event in the world's history from 
the nomination of Lincoln to the death of Edward VII on which Mr. 
Reid's biographer does not find data for a chapter. These volumes 
make an appeal to the general reason by virtue of their cosmopolitan- 
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ism; they likewise contain a good deal of material which is of permanent 
value to the student of diplomacy, public affairs, and particularly to 
the future historian of American journalism. Mr. Reid was fortunate 
in his career and he is fortunate also in his biographer. Mr. Cortissoz 
has done his work extremely well. 

Under the auspices of the Institute for International Affairs the 
Oxford University Press has published A History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris (3 vols., pp. 517, 488, 457), edited by H. W. V. Temperley. 
The first two volumes contain a series of chapters upon the war, the 
German Revolution, the armistice and the work of the Peace Con- 
ference by sixteen writers, most of them associated with Oxford and 
Cambridge. The third volume contains chronologies, notes and docu- 
ments, among the latter being a translation of the new German con- 
stitution. The contributed articles are of unequal value, but taken as 
a whole they give a fair portrayal of the various problems as English- 
men were disposed to see them. The volume of documents is particu- 
larly useful. 

Mr. Lansing's account of the on-goings in Paris is contained in a 
volume on The Peace Negotiations — A Personal Narrative (pp. 328) 
which was published during the latter part of March by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. There was a general expectation that Mr. Lansing, 
in this recital, would venture to tell the world some things that it did 
not know before; but the volume contains little more than a reiteration 
of what close observers had already recorded, or, at least, strongly sus- 
pected. The extracts from Mr. Lansing's own journal and the copies 
of memoranda which he prepared during the negotiations are of consid- 
erable value. These deal particularly with the general plan for a league 
of nations and show the way in which the ultimate provisions of the 
covenant were evolved. The President's original draft and Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil's plan are included side by side in the appendices. Chapters 
are devoted to the system of mandates, the proposed treaty of guaranty 
with France, the Shantung settlement and the Bullitt affair. 

Another American contribution to our knowledge of the Paris nego- 
tiations is Bernard M. Baruch's Making of the Reparation and Economic 
Sections of the Treaty (pp. 353) published by Messrs. Harper and Broth- 
ers. The author was prominent among the "economic advisers" of 
the American delegation, and as a member of the economic drafting 
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committee took an active part in the work of the conference. His 
aim in this volume is to indicate the American attitude towards the 
economic and reparation clauses, to show how far this attitude governed 
the outcome, and to answer the question whether American interests 
were adequately protected during these negotiations. More than half 
the book is given over to a reprint of the economic and reparation 
clauses as finally embodied in the treaty. 

The Collected Legal Papers of Mr. Justice Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court have been published by Messrs. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe (pp. 316). Although the author speaks of these papers as "little 
fragments of my fleece that I have left upon the hedges of life," their 
value is by no means inconsequential nor will their appeal be solely to 
students of constitutional jurisprudence. The volume includes all the 
writer's legal addresses and papers during a period of nearly forty years, 
beginning with his article on "Early English Equity" which appeared 
in 1880 and finishing with a brief deliverance on the conception of "Nat- 
ural Law" written in 1918. Between the two are essays on Bracton, 
Montesquieu and Marshall, addresses on a variety of legal topics and 
opinions on matters more or less closely related to the administration 
of the law. It has always been the habit of Mr. Justice Holmes to 
think unconventionally and to write pungently. The reader will find 
very few dull pages in this book. 

That the "lost cause" still retains its stanch adherents is demon- 
strated by the recent publication of Bunford Samuel's Secession and 
Constitutional Liberty (Neale Publishing Company, 2 vols., pp. 403, 
43o). The author's aim, as indicated upon his title page, -is to show 
that a nation has a right to secede from a compact of federation and 
"that such right is necessary to constitutional liberty." To this end 
he begins with a statement of the doctrine of secession as set forth by 
the Confederate authorities when they asked recognition from France 
in 1862. With this as a starting point he proceeds to demonstrate 
from the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation and 
the records of the Constitutional Convention that the states which 
came into the union became parties to a compact quite unlike an ordi- 
nary contract between individuals. The compact among the states, 
Mr. Samuel contends, was analogous to a treaty among nations, in 
that "a breach of any one article, by any one party, leaves all the other 
parties at liberty to consider the whole convention as dissolved" (p. 80). 
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This argument is reinforced by an appeal to the writings of Madison 
and others. There is a chapter on "The Ethical Question Involved." 
All this makes up, however, a small portion (about one-eighth) of the 
two volumes. The rest of the work is given over to documentary appen- 
dices and it is these that give the book such value as it may have. 

A volume which deserves attention because of its rather unusual 
point of view is Alfred B. Cruikshank's Popular Misgovernment in the 
United States (pp. 455) published by Messrs. Moffat, Yard and Com- 
pany. The author, who is a retired New York lawyer, endeavors to 
prove that most of the world's political ills have come from the widen- 
ing of the suffrage and from looking upon the right to vote as a "nat- 
ural right." The origin of manhood suffrage he finds in the Terrorist 
administration of Revolutionary France, whence it made its way across 
the seas and eventually unseated the American tradition of a property 
qualification. The safeguard of a property qualification, he contends, 
was discarded by a generation of Americans who failed to realize its 
value. Among other things "directly chargeable to manhood suffrage" 
the author includes the Civil War. While extreme positions are as- 
sumed in several chapters of the book there are nevertheless some 
fairly good discussions of various topics more or less closely allied to 
the suffrage question. The author earnestly advocates the re-estab- 
lishment of a property qualification as the only adequate safeguard 
against corruption and communism. 

The State and Government (D. Appleton and Company, pp. 409) by 
Professor James Q. Dealey, is announced as "an introduction to 
political science from the sociological point of view." It is not a de- 
scription of American government alone, nor indeed of any one form of 
government, but rather of those essentials which are characteristic of 
all governmental systems. The book begins with a survey of the rela- 
tions which exist between government and other social institutions and 
then proceeds to outline the development of governmental mechanism. 
This is followed by an analysis of present-day governmental organiza- 
tion and functions with additional chapters on political parties, the 
rights and obligations of citizens, national politics, and the growth of 
democracy. As an epitome of political science the book is well-balanced 
and accurately written. It forms a logical supplement to the author's 
earlier volume on The Development of the State. A well-selected bibli- 
ography is appended. 
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The two concluding volumes of Debates in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Massachusetts have come from the press (Vols. Ill and IV, 
pp. 1352, 555). The convention's Journal (pp. 970) now completes the 
publications of this body, its proceedings having run to seven large 
volumes, to wit, a journal, four volumes of debates, and two of bulle- 
tins. These publications, either as a set or individually, may be had 
at a nominal price from the State Library of Massachusetts. 

The Neale Publishing Company is sponsor .for a volume on The 
Relation of the Judiciary to the Constitution by William M. Meigs (pp. 
248). The author argues that "the judiciary was plainly pointed out 
by our history for the vast function it has exercised, and that it was 
expected and intended, both by the Federal Convention and by the 
publicists of the day, to exercise that function." 

Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company are bringing out a third 
edition of Oppenheim's International Law, edited by Ronald F. Rox- 
burgh, and the first volume of the new edition is now on sale (799 pp.). 
This initial volume deals with the law of nations in time of peace. It 
represents an extensive and thorough revision of Oppenheim's earlier 
work. 

Safeguards of Liberty by W. B. Swaney (Oxford University Press, 
pp. 210) presents in compact form the progress of civil liberty as shown 
in English and American charters, in the writings of statesmen, and in 
various other documents. The book is made up in the main of excerpts 
from these sources with comments thereon by the author. 

The Century Company has recently published a volume on French 
Foreign Policy, 1898-1914 (pp. 392) by Graham H. Stuart of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The author has endeavored'to give a fair account 
of French foreign policy from the time of the Fashoda incident to the 
eve of the World War. An introductory chapter explains the general 
international situation as it existed in 1898; successive chapters deal 
with French diplomacy as respects questions at issue in Africa and the 
Orient. Such topics as the formation of the Entente, the fall of Del- 
casse, and the Moroccan embroglio receive particular attention. The 
author's work is based upon authoritative materials, but his book is 
not a mere welding together of extracts from official documents. The 
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narrative is coherent, clear and well- written. No one can write intelli- 
gibly of French diplomacy without giving his readers a glimpse into 
the chancelleries of other European nations. Dr. Stuart's book is, 
therefore, to a considerable extent a general treatise on the golden age 
of secret covenants secretly arrived at. The pawns shifted quickly on 
the chessboard of international politics during these sixteen years and 
this book of nearly four hundred pages affords its author no excess of 
space for describing the various moves. Dr. Stuart has lost no oppor- 
tunity to make his theme interesting to the American reader. 

Two volumes of memoirs by Russian diplomats throw some light 
upon the attitude of that country towards various European questions 
during the years preceding the war. M. Nekludoff's Diplomatic Remi- 
niscences (E. P. Dutton and Company, pp. 541) covers the years 1911- 
1917 and deals in an illuminating way with the tangled problems of 
the Balkan states. Those who desire to get a clear understanding of 
Russia's attitude toward the first and second Balkan wars will find 
this volume extremely helpful. Alexander Iswolksy's posthumous 
memoirs which have been issued under the title: Recollections of a For- 
eign Minister (Doubleday, Page and Company, pp. 303) reveal the ori- 
gins of the Triple Entente and contain, among other things, a striking 
chapter on the secret treaty of Bjorkoe. The author seems to have been 
thoroughly master of his facts and well this may be, for he was Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1906 to 1910 and ambassador in Paris 
from the latter date until the Russian revolution. His chapter on Count 
Serge Witte is a very skillful delineation of a statesman whom the 
world never adequately understood. The entire volume is liberal in 
attitude, temperate in tone and extremely readable. 

A vigorous defense of representative government is embodied in 
Alleyne Ireland's Democracy and the Human Equation (E. P. Dutton 
and Company, pp. 251). The publishers are doubtless warranted in 
introducing the author to his prospective readers as a man who has 
"spent his life investigating and studying systems of government in 
various parts of the globe," but the farther assertion that "he is cer- 
tainly the greatest authority on the subject in any English-speaking 
country" will hardly command universal assent. Be this as it may, 
the title of Mr. Ireland's book gives a clue to its main line of argument 
which is that government, being created and managed by human beings, 
is dominated in every phase by the human equation — not an altogether 
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novel thesis by any means. The author is particularly concerned with 
the "flank-attack" which is now being made upon the principles of 
representative government by the initiative, referendum and recall. 
He believes that the growing complexity of governmental tasks de- 
mands the better training of all administrative officials. Mr. Ireland 
argues cogently and writes well. He has a considerable grasp of politi- 
cal literature and has inserted an unusual number of quotations in his 
text. His discussion, however, is at times aggressively partisan and 
betrays a rather scant tolerance for diverging opinions. 

The Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Company has issued a volume 
on The Constitutional Law of the Philippine Islands (pp. xxiii, 702), by 
George A. Malcolm, associate justice of the supreme court and professor 
of public law in the University of the Philippines. Part I deals with 
general principles, written constitutions, and the interpretation of con- 
stitutions. Part II gives brief accounts of the constitutions of England, 
the United States, Australia, Cuba, Mexico, Japan and the Malalos 
constitution for the Philippines. The remaining three parts are devoted 
to the main subject of the volume. A number of documents are 
published as appendices, including the Jones Law and the Malalos 
constitution. 

Hilaire Belloc has launched bravely into political controversy with 
a book on The House of Commons and Monarchy (George Allen and 
Unwin, pp. 188). The thesis of the book is as follows: England, as 
an aristocratic state, built up a system of parliamentary government; 
but the aristocratic character of the English state has now broken down 
and the parliamentary system is fast disintegrating with it. The 
House of Commons cannot be reformed, either from within or from 
without, so it will presently cease to function. Of dogmatism there 
is quite enough and to spare in the book, but the author's grasp of 
parliamentary history, on which he at times relies to prove his point, 
is not impressive. 

Sir Henry Lucy, whose facile and veracious pen contributed to the 
pages of Punch for many years under the pseudonym of "Toby, M.P." 
has published some of his reminiscences in The Diary of a Journalist 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, pp. 340). Readers who are familiar with 
Sir Henry's Sixty Years in the Wilderness need only be told that the 
present volume is of equal or even greater merit in the cleverness with 
which it illumines the bypaths of English parliamentary history. 
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The Days Before Yesterday (Hodder and Stoughton, pp. 342) by Lord 
Frederic Hamilton contains the engaging chronicles of one whose 
official duties took him to the capitals of many countries. The 
volume deals with matters of no great account in themselves but the 
author's skill as a raconteur atones for whatever may be lacking in the 
importance of his theme. Out of his random reminiscences Lord Fred- 
eric has managed to make a most entertaining and on the whole a rather 
instructive book. 

The publishers of The Taint in Politics (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, pp. 258) vouchsafe us no farther information than that the book 
is "by a well-known English author." It is a study of machine politics 
in England during the past couple of centuries with special emphasis 
upon the period since Parliament was "reformed." Books of this 
sort are not scarce in the literature of American politics but one is 
rather surprised to learn that "the machine" has been functioning so 
effectively overseas. If the anonymous writer is as credulous, however, 
about things in his own country as he seems to. be about political 
chicanery and wrongdoing in America (see pp. 140 ff.) his readers 
should be given a word of caution. 

Studies in Statecraft by Sir Geoffrey Butler (Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 138) contains five essays on various subjects, chiefly 
biographical and for the most part in the sixteenth century. Among 
these essays particular mention may be made of those on "William 
Postel," "World Peace through World Power" and "Sully and his 
Grand Design." 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Company have brought out a little volume 
on Principles of Freedom (pp. 244) by the late Terence MacSwiney. 
The book deals with such varied topics as "Moral Force," "Militar- 
ism," and "Intellectual Freedom." 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau's two essays on L'Htat de Guerre and Projet 
de Paix Perpetuelle have been reprinted in English by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons (pp. lv, 90). The introduction and notes are by Pro- 
fessor Shirley G. Patterson of Dartmouth College. 

Professor Robert M. Haig has edited a series of lectures delivered 
at Columbia University in December, 1920, on the Federal Income Tax 
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published under that title by the Columbia University Press. Pro- 
fessor Seligman, in his introduction to this volume, claims that the 
addresses contained therein constitute the most signal attempt that 
has yet been made in any country to elucidate the basic principles 
of importance to the framer, the administrator, and the payer of the 
modern income tax. This claim seems to be justified. The addresses 
go to the heart of the income tax problem; their authors are experts 
of the highest authority in the treatment of their several subjects; and 
the treatment itself is, as a whole, well-informed and keenly critical. 
There is no more useful book for the political scientist or economist 
who wishes to investigate the theory or practice of modern income 
taxation. 

Great American Issues (pp. 274) by John Hays Hammond and Jere- 
miah W. Jenks is the title of a work recently published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The book takes up, one by one, the various 
political and economic problems which are bulking largest in the dis- 
cussions of today — such matters, for example, as unemployment, immi- 
gration, the tariff and the problems of foreign exchange. In each case 
the problem is defined and the main difficulties of the way of its solution 
are set forth. The latter part of the book deals with various proposals 
for getting out of our present difficulties. The book is discriminating 
in its selection of topics, the material is well-arranged and the method 
of presentation is good. 

Among the flood of books relating to this subject the modest volume 
on The Problem of Americanization (Macmillan Company, pp. 246) by 
Peter Roberts deserves special mention. It is a plain and terse state- 
ment of what Americanization means and how we can best hope to 
get results from it. There are useful chapters on such topics as "Teach- 
ing English," "Naturalization," "Recreational Activities" and "The 
Approach to the Foreign Born." The purpose of the book is to aid 
men and women who are now devoting their energies to Americaniza- 
tion work and to such it will undoubtedly prove useful. 

The latest addition to the Debaters' Handbook Series, published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, is a third volume on National Defense 
(pp. 279) edited by Julia E. Johnsen. It contains articles and refer- 
ences on army organization, the cost of the war, military service, dis- 
armament, etc., making a very serviceable compilation on a subject of 
present-day interest. 
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The Oxford University Press has brought out the first volume of a 
work on Historical Jurisprudence by Sir Paul Vinogradoff (pp. 428). 
This initial volume contains the author's introduction to the subject 
(an essay of 162 pages) and a series of chapters on "Tribal Law." The 
introduction includes a discussion of the relation between law and 
political theory. A second volume on The Jurisprudence of the Greek 
City will appear shortly. It is the author's intention to proceed with 
further installments of his study but no announcement of the exact 
scope of these later volumes has yet been made. 

An extremely serviceable volume on Europe 1789-1920 by Professor 
E. R. Turner of the University of Michigan has come from the press of 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page and Company (pp. 687). The strong fea- 
tures of this book, as they will be viewed by students of political sci- 
ence, are its clear outline of governmental development in the various 
European countries, its scrupulously fair attitude, its readable style 
and its excellent maps. The bibliographies at the close af each chapter 
are admirable. 

Walter Geer's Napoleon the Third (Brentano's, pp. 348) is a very 
handsomely printed volume the contents of which are aptly indicated 
by its subtitle "The Romance of an Emperor." While the book adds 
nothing to what is already known about the political happenings of 
the Third Empire, it presents the Emperor's side, of the case rather 
effectively and still leaves the reader with the impression that the 
author is endeavoring to be impartial. 

The New World Order by F. C. Hicks (Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, pp. 406) deals with the League of Nations as a functioning part 
of the world's political mechanism. The author tries to show the 
league's possible relationships. The book is conservatively written and 
on the whole lets the facts speak for themselves. Many useful docu- 
ments are included in the appendices. 

With an almost identical title The New World by Frank Comerford 
(D. Appleton and Company, pp. 364) is a book dealing with a wholly 
different theme. Mr. Comerford's volume is devoted chiefly to the 
subject of Bolshevism in its various phases. A chapter on "Bolshe- 
vism in the United States" is included. 
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The Princeton University Press has published Professor Harold M. 
Vinacke's Modern Constitutional Development in China (pp. 280). The 
book deals with its subject from the inception of reform in 1898 down 
to the present time. 

The Press and Politics in Japan by Kisaburo Kawabe" has been issued 
from the University of Chicago Press (pp. 190). The author's purpose 
is to show the considerable part played by the Japanese press in the 
political development of his country. 

A booklet on Conservative Democracy by Paul Kester, dealing chiefly 
with the contrast between democracy and socialism, has been printed 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company (pp. 82) . 

The Macmillan Company has added to its lists of elementary texts 
a new Community Civics (pp. 387) by Edgar W. Ames and Arvie Eldred. 

A new edition of F. A. Magruder's text book for schools has been 
issued under the title American Government in 1921 (AUyn and Bacon, 
pp. 460 and index). 

The Jew and American Ideals by John Spargo is published by Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers (pp. 148). The book is not a defense of the Jew 
but a plea for adherence to American ideals in the face of anti-Semitic 
propaganda. Particular attention is given to the alleged relationship 
between the Jews and the Socialists. 

Under the title College and Commonwealth (pp. 420) the Century 
Company has published a series of addresses and papers by President 
John A. MacCracken of Lafayette College. These addresses deal 
chiefly with education, but with education in the larger sense, including 
its relation to government, to industry and to American ideals. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has issued, as one 
of its recent publications, a small volume on Life in a Mediaeval City 
by Edwin Benson (pp. 84). It is a study of political, social and eco- 
nomic life in York during the fifteenth century. 



